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A Magnificent Volume Published by the Museum of Malmo 


MODERN DECORATIVE 
ARTS OF SWEDEN 


By Erik WETTERGREN 


Director of Collection of Decorative Arts in the National Museum, Stockholm 


By invitation of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and by 
arrangement with other Museums, a comprehensive exhibition of Swedish 
Decorative Arts, such as never before shown in America was assembled in 
Sweden and placed before the public in American Museums. 

To accompany the American Exhibition Mr. Wettergren, with the collabora- 
tion of the Malmo Museum, issued a magnificent volume on the Decorative 
Arts of Sweden. The book contains more than 200 illustrations including a 
great many colored plates both in the text and in an illustrated appendix. 
It is beautifully bound. 


Of the 750 copies published only 100 copies are left. 
Price $7.50, postpaid. 
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Lire Insurance Concress at HELsINGFors 


At the last Congress of the Scandinavian life 
insurance companies, held in Oslo a few years 
ago, it was decided that the next meeting should 
be in Helsingfors, in June, 1929. At a recent 
meeting in Stockholm, representatives of the three 
Scandinavian countries and Finland prepared the 
program with a view to framing more uniform 
rules for the various transactions of life insurance 
business. 


Farmers Want Securitry AGAInst LANDSLIDES 


The department of agriculture in Norway is in 
receipt of a communication from the Farmers 
Association of that country requesting that the 
Government plan some remedy against losses sus- 
tained from the frequent landslides. Insurance 
was also asked against other damages caused by 
the elements where such security was not included 
in the existing policies issued by insurance com- 
panies. 


GERMAN INsuRANCE DIRECTORS 
Appress DanisH Groups 


The well-known German insurance director, Curt 
Schmidt of the “Allianz und Stuttgarter Verein: 
Versicherungs-Aktiengesellschaft,” came to Copen- 
hagen to speak to Danish insurance men on Ger- 
many’s insurance reorganization since the wat. 
Another expert, Frank Wallers, is expected in 
the near future to address the Danish groups on 
“The Value of Automatic Sprinklers.” 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Swepish Marcu Company Makes Loans 


The distinction of being perhaps the only in- 
dustrial organization to loan money to foreign 
governments falls to the Swedish Match Company, 
whose president, Ivar Kreuger, some time ago 
initiated a policy that is bearing fruit. Some of 
the loans are in return for match monopolies held 
by the respective countries, which are turned over 
to the Swedish Match Company. The loan to 
France for $75,000,000 was based on an arrange- 
ment whereby the Swedish company is to furnish 
all the requisites for the manufacture of matches 
in that country. The rate of interest was only 
5 per cent, and was to enable France to redeem 
a United States loan for the same amount at 8 
per cent. Among the more important other loans 
is one for $36,000,000 to Hungary, one for $22,- 
000,000 to Poland, and one for a similar amount to 
Jugoslavia. Other countries in receipt of loans in 
exchange for their match monopolies are Es- 


thonia, Latvia, Portugal, Greece, Ecuador, and 
Peru. The subsidiary of the Swedish Match Com- 
pany, the International Match Corporation, was 
organized in the United States in order to facili- 
tate these financial transactions, 


Goon EARNINGS oF Norwecian Hynpro 


At the annual meeting of the Norwegian Hydro 
Company a dividend of 14.40 kroner on preferred 
shares and 10.80 kroner on common stock was 
declared out of total net earnings amounting to 
1,313,730 kroner. Assets of the company were 
given as 258,000,000 kroner. A statement was read 
showing that the agreement with the German 
chemical interests had resulted in increased sales 
to foreign countries. 


DenMarRK Reports A GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


The Danish budget for 1927-28 gave a net sur- 
plus of 5,900,000 kroner. The financial improve- 
ment was attributed to the present Government’s 
cutting-down policy from the time of taking office 
at the close of 1926. The saving more than bal- 
anced the deficit on the State enterprises amount- 
ing to 36,500,000 kroner, and caused by increased 
outlays in the running of the Government railways. 


Earnincs or East Asiatic PLANTATION COMPANY 

The East Asiatic Plantation Company of Copen- 
hagen reports earnings for the past year of 2,600,- 
000 kroner. Stockholders receive a dividend of 
10 per cent, and 171,820 kroner were ordered 
carried over to the new account. 


Hicu Prices ror Stock ExcHance SEAts 


A seat on the New York Stock Exchange was 
recently sold for the record price of $410,000. At 
this price the 1,100 memberships in the Exchange 
would have a value of $451,000,000. This price of 
$410,000 represents an increase of $35,000 over 
the last sale. Since February of last year the price 
of seats has advanced $120,000; while at the low 
point of 1927 they were $240,000 less than at 
present. 


NorweGian GoverNMENT FINANCES SHOW SuRPLUS 

The recently published report of the Norwegian 
Government finances shows that a surplus of 
2,000,000 kroner remained after all expenses had 
been paid. The State enterprises netted a surplus 
of 6,000,000 kroner. Great credit is given the 
Government for its careful supervision of all 
matters having to do with official expenses and for 
its reduction in quarters where such reduction 
could be effected without impairing the useful- 
ness of the service. 


Hoover’s Visir AND SourH AMERICAN LOANS 


In financial circles there is a firm belief that 
within a short time after Mr. Hoover takes office 
there will be a considerable increase in loans to 
the Latin American countries. As a preliminary 
and an indication of what may follow, Peru ob- 
tained a recent loan for $25,000,000 from a New 
York syndicate headed by the National City Com- 
pany. The loan is for the purpose of refunding the 
entire external debt of the South American re- 
public. 


American Loans Aproap $26,000,000,000 

According to Dr. Max Winkler, vice-president 
of Bertron, Griscom & Co., the United States 
has advanced more than $26,000,000,000 to foreign 
nations, and the loans abroad are continuing at 
the annual rate of $2,000,000,000. Speaking before 
the Conference on International Finance in the 
Governor’s Room of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Dr. Winkler said that this figure was by no 
means alarming, as the national wealth aggregated 
about $3,200 per capita, and the national income 
about $750. That the borrowing nations were keep- 
ing faith with their creditors, he said, was shown by 
the fact that of a total world debt of $145,000,000,- 
000 the principal—with the exception of Russian 
bonds, on which interest is in default—represents 
less than 2 per cent on the total. 


BurMeister & Wain TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Copenhagen shipbuilding firm Burmeister 
& Wain is about to increase its capital to 30,000,000 
kroner. The company was started in 1872 with a 
capital of 4,000,000 kroner, and additional capital 
has been added from time to time because of a 
constantly increasing business. Much of the prog- 
ress has been due to the manufacture of Diesel 
engines. Recently English capital is said to have 
been invested in the firm with the view to further 
expansions. 


INCREASED VALUE OF AMERICAN Exports TO SWEDEN 


Each year shows an increase in the value of 
American manufactured articles and other pro- 
ducts exported to Sweden. In the matter of au- 
tomobiles there was an increase in value from 
5,000,000 kronor in 1813 to 51,000,000 kronor in 
1927. The value of coffee imports increased from 
39,000,000 kronor to 73,000,000 kronor, and banana 
imports increased in value from 400,000 kronor 
to 6,600,000 kronor. 
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CaroLINE ARMINGTON is a Canadian 
by birth. She and her husband, who is 
also an artist, have studied in Paris, 
where they now live. A visit to Sweden 
resulted in a number of attractive etch- 
ings of Swedish scenes, among which we 
have chosen “Evergreens at Porjus” for 
its genuine Northern feeling. The French 
Government has purchased a number of 
Mrs. Armington’s 
which are hung 
in the 
bourg. 


etchings, some of 


Luxem- 
Collec- 
tions of her work 
are also found in 
the British Mu- 
seum and in the 
museums of va- 
rious American 
cities. 

ELLEN Lunp- 
BERG-NYBLOM is 
a member of a 
family of writ- 
ers, and herself 
a well-known au- 
thor. Her father, 
Professor Ny- 
blom, was one of 
the Eighteen of 
the Swedish 
Academy, and 
she knows al- 
most all the 
members person- 
ally. Her hus- 
band was the 
sculptor, the late 
Teodor Lundberg. Mrs. Lundberg-Ny- 
blom has written poems, novels, and plays 
which have been successfully presented. 
She is also a contributor to periodicals, 
writing chiefly on books and the theater. 
She recently visited the United States and 


RaGNar OSTBERG 
Architect of the Stockholm City Hall 


is an admirer of modern American liter- 
ature. 

Rospert W. McLavueu.in, JR., is a 
young American architect, a graduate 
of the Princeton School of Architecture. 
After his return from Europe he has con- 
tributed articles on Scandinavian architec- 
ture to American architectural magazines. 

Anna Lenau Exestr6m occupies a 
peculiar position among the younger 
Swedish novelists 
in that she is at 
once a 
and a_ romanti- 
cist. She is 
an admirer of 
Strindberg, and 
is drawn by her 
sympathies for 
the suffering and 
downtrodden to 
the school of 
social reformers. 
At the same 
time her bril- 
liant, often ex- 
travagant imagi- 
nation impels her 
to the use of ex- 
otic backgrounds 
such as medieval 
Venice or Revo- 
lutionary France, 
and to the choice 
of purely fan- 
tastic themes. 
Anna Lenah 
Elgstrém is mar- 
ried to the theatrical manager Gustaf © 
Collijn. With her husband she visited 
this country two years ago, and the two 
are joint authors of the book U.S.A. 
Life and Theater, showing keen obser- 
vation and an original viewpoint. 
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Who Awards the Nobel Prize in Literature? 


By ELLen LunpBerc-N YBLoM 


HE NOBEL Prize in Literature, which every autumn turns 
the expectant eyes of the world on the Swedish Academy, has 
made this institution of more than national importance. When 

it was founded in 1789 by King Gustavus III, its only aim was “to 


devote its interest to the noblest of all pastimes: Eloquence and 
Poetry.” Its task was limited to encouraging Swedish literary talent 
and to distributing medals and rewards to the most worthy writers in 
Sweden. 

Since 1900 the Swedish Academy has become a literary tribunal of 
the world. The way in which the prizes are decided upon by the mem- 
bers of the Academy is unknown to outsiders. Inviolable secrecy reigns 
regarding the deliberations. But surely no conclusion is reached with- 
out hard struggles and straining compromises. Intuitively doubts 
arise about the final decisions. Names rise up before us, questioning; 
names such as Thomas Hardy. No doubt he must have had, among 
the members, some adversary whose stubborn spirit stood in his way. 

Rumor says that Selma Lagerlof once suggested the famous Danish 
critic, Georg Brandes, but without success. It is also known that the 
late Car] David af Wirsén, who was for many years permanent Sec- 
retary of the Academy, fought with tooth and nail against August 
Strindberg’s getting the prize. Wirsén, who wrote unctuous, religious 
poems and clever literary criticism, fought the same strenuous fight 
against the famous Italian poet Giosué Carducci. To Wirsén’s or- 
thodox ears Carducci’s grand “Hymn to Satan” sounded danger- 
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ously heretic, not without 
a faint smell of sulphur. 
But the author of this 
splendid song of opposition 
against the world’s conven- 
tionality, finally won out, 
and Wirsén was obliged to 
give his sanction. 

When the Academy be- 
gan to distribute the Nobel 
Prizes, its eighteen members 
were old, careworn men, 
who devoted a_ persistent 
energy to the overwhelming 
task. Twenty-five years ago 
vouth had no admittance 
to such austere societies. 
But since then time and 
circumstances have changed. 
In recent years the aspect of 
the famous assembly seems 
rejuvenated. The younger 
forces among the Swedish 
writers have begun to gain representation round the time-honored 
table. 

The first revolutionary event that broke the convention of the 
Academy was. the election of a woman. Selma Lagerlof took her seat 
in 1914. The world famous author of Gdsta Berling’s Saga is seated 
there, not only as a most meritorious member, but as a previous winner 
of the Nobel Prize herself. 

Selma Lagerlof is still an active, creative spirit. Her face as well 
as her personality is quiet, not very communicative. When making 
a speech or reading her manuscripts aloud, her voice is very low and 
even. She does not enrich the recitation of her writings by dramatic 
expression. Her whole individuality seems to be shut up in herself. 
No doubt it is best for the creative spirit to keep its ideas until they 
are full-grown realities. 

Beside Selma Lagerlof sits a man of aristocratic bearing, contem- 
plating the assembly under heavy eyelids. His mouth has a some- 
what weary droop, but his eyes are keen and alert. This man is 
Verner von Heidenstam, also a former winner of the Nobel Prize. 


SeLtma LAGERLOF 
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To the author of these notes, Heidenstam will always stand as the 
young bard of Pilgrimage and Wanderyears. When this book first 
appeared, it seemed a revelation. Its songs from the Orient, brimful 
of rich, fascinating images, dazzled with their rare, picturesque con- 
ceptions. Among his volumes of fiction, the most important are the 
two collections of masterly stories from the wars of Charles XII, 
called T'he Charles Men, pregnant with vitality and imagination. 
Heidenstam is intensely patriotic. Patrician as he is, born and bred 
on a great estate, he feels strongly the claims of family tradition and 
environment. But in spite of his patriotism, his idolizing of Charles 
XII and of that king’s savagely grand way of trailing his people 
through a via crucis towards a futile goal—in spite of all the know!l- 
edge of early Swedish history which has inspired some of his most 
interesting works—he appears to me rather a classic spirit. His lan- 
guage fits in with Greece and the Orient. The white toga or the 
flowing garments of the Arab and the Bedouin suit his falcon-like 
profile and his thin, tall figure. To me he is much more of a desert 
chieftain than a warrior in Charles XII’s army. This refers also to 
his way of speaking. The 
charm of his language is 
even more inspiring than his 
literary production. Hei- 
denstam possesses this beau- 
tiful gift, so rare in Sweden; 
he talks naturally, with 
spontaneous metaphors and 
with an individual choice of 
words, revealing the poet. 
He argues without preju- 
dice or acrimony. 
But sometimes it happens 
that he tires of the discus- 
sion and finishes it abruptly, 
as I heard him one evening, 
in a gathering where he and 
Ellen Key had a debate 
on Heidenstam’s pamphlet 
Classicism and Germanism. 
Ellen Key voiced her opin- 
ion in a low tone, keeping 
close to the subject. Heiden- 
stam grew lyric and roamed Verner von Hewenstam 
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from the topic on strange 
paths. Suddenly he patted 
Ellen Key’s back and ex- 
claimed, laughing: “Well, 
well! We don’t agree at all! 
But we are friends neverthe- 
less; aren’t we, old girl?” 

The first time Heiden- 
stam took his seat in the 
Academy, he had to deliver 
the traditional speech about 
his predecessor. This hap- 
pened to be the late Secre- 
tary of the Academy, Carl 
David af Wirsén. Heiden- 
stam frightened the audi- 
ence by beginning, in his 
strong, somewhat nasal 
voice: “He was my adver- 
sary!” 

People were startled by _ Ee Sa 
this clarion vall, and they Erik Axet KARLFELDT 
grew attentive as perhaps 
never before. Heidenstam proceeded with his speech, turning the 
subject like a ball in his hand, throwing it and catching it again, break- 
ing it, mending it in some magic fashion, and finally showing us a 
quite plausible picture of the man he had not liked or approved of. It 
was the only natural way for him to act. 

Heidenstam is the aristocrat whose patriotism is often tinged by 
the bravado of battles and the triumphs of war. At the other end of 
the table sits a man who, in this word’s best meaning, is our most 
popular poet. He is the present permanent Secretary of the Academy, 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt. In contrast to Heidenstam, he comes from the 
people. Karlfeldt was born in Dalecarlia, the part of Sweden where 
still lives the proudest of our proud peasant race; and he speaks with 
a slight trace of his native dialect. His full face, with its brown eyes, 
revealing both mischief and acute intelligence, with a certain shy 
sentiment, is purely Swedish. One can imagine him wandering down 
the blue hills of Dalecarlia, dressed in the fine traditional peasant 
costume, humming a tune to his own verse. His poetry is intensely 
Swedish, and his songs to his native country often possess a touch of 
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unreality that reveals a soul where light and shadow blend in a mys- 
terious way. 

At almost the opposite end of Sweden from Dalecarlia lies Skane, 
the southernmost province, a country of ease and wealth. Its wheat 
fields are extensive, and its cattle and geese and pigs are known as 
the best in Sweden. The farmers down there live like small kings in 
their beautiful, characteristic homes, filled with antique furniture and 
splendid old woven hangings. Skane is Sweden’s home of plenty. But 
despite leisure and material comfort—or perhaps because thereof—it 
has given its country some excellent poets. 

One of them is Anders Osterling. His heavy face has an almost 
sulky expression, but it can brighten into a beautiful smile, just as 
his native soil—that somewhat monotonous landscape—can be trans- 
formed by a sudden ray of sunshine. The men from Skane, like the 
men from Dalecarlia, are a proud race and of a pronounced local 
patriotism. 

Anders Osterling is a true son of that flat, wide land, with its willow- 
lined roads, its windmills, its 
waving wheat fields, and beauti- 
ful beech woods, where the sea 
gleams slate-blue in the dis- 
tance. His poetry is filled with 
a certain hazy melancholy, be- 
hind which one imagines endless 
vistas. His deep and sincere 
mind is always listening atten- 
tively to voices around and 
within himself, in nature and in 
human souls. In later years he 
has devoted himself seriously to 
essay-writing. He gives one the 
feeling of always doing things 
earnestly. His papers on mod- 
ern writers, on the theatre and 
on literature reveal an interest- 
ing personal viewpoint as well 
as great knowledge. Some years 
ago he wrote a beautiful article 
on modern American literature. 

I am sure he would have a good 
deal more to add today. His 


own exquisite poems reveal a Anpers OsTERLING 
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dreamer of perhaps a more sensitive substance than Karlfeldt, but 
always breathing a fine atmosphere of pure song. 

Not far from the discreet, refined, and somewhat sceptical Anders 
Osterling, is seated Albert Engstrém, a savage, uncompromising 
spirit. Originally an illustrator, he founded our best comic weekly, 
Strix. Before long his caricatures put him beside some of Europe’s 
best cartoonists, Gulbransson, Thony, and Heine. In his drawings 
Engstrom created a new human type out of the tramp, the loafer in 
town and country. Although at times somewhat exaggerated, his best 
works will always stand out as highly artistic. Later he began to write, 
—mostly wild, rough, profane stories of fishing and hunting, but told 
by a master of style and one who understood nature and men. He gave 
us human dramas of such vitality and brutal truth that they made us 
gasp. They will never grow “old-fashioned,” those stories. The 
strongest of them will forever keep their place among the best in 
Swedish literature. 

When Albert Engstrém was nominated one of the “Eighteen,” 
there arose a storm of indignation. 
Hadn’t he, all his life, been the 
uncouth artist, despising society 
customs, leading his out-of-door 
life in a little provincial town by 
the seaside, making friends with 
fishermen, sailors, and tramps? He 
didn’t belong to that noble gather- 
ing, it was said. His queer face may 
startle those who do not know him 
—his straight hair combed down 
over his forehead, his short wiry 
beard, his coarse dark skin. But 
his eyes behind the enormous gog- 
gles reveal soul and sentiment, and 
a kind heart beats beneath the 
somewhat rough exterior. When he 
feels himself in the right atmos- 
phere, he can be the most interest- 
ing talker, and he has nothing of 
the poseur. He is a simple, genu- 
ine artist and a powerful individu- 
ality. 

Engstrém’s acceptance in the 


ae Swedish Academy is an event that 
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clearly shows time’s influence. It manifests a new wind blowing 
through this old institution. 

If Albert Engstrom is the daring and savage spirit, Tor Hedberg 
represents the calm, well-balanced academical mind. His production 
is serious and sincere, but of a somewhat heavy nature. Both by virtue 
of his poetry and his prose he has an established place among the older 
writers. He has always had his interests focused on the theatre. His 
sense of humor adds a certain spice to the everyday subjects of his 
comedies. His two serious dramas, Judas and Johan Ulfstjerna, deal 
with deep problems, and Judas was performed in Stockholm on the 
stage of the new Concert Hall with undeniably great success. For 
several years Tor Hedberg worked as the Director of the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre in Stockholm, Sweden’s national stage. He is now the 
manager of the splendid Thiel picture gallery, acquired by the gov- 
ernment a few years ago. Besides that occupation he still works as a 
writer and art critic. 

The name of Per Hallstr6m, who occupies the seat left vacant by 
my father, Professor C. R. Nyblom, awakens images of pale colors, 
not without a slight touch of melancholia. His sensitive nature has 
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found its outlet in novels 
and short stories of good 
poetic value, later followed 
by several plays. Among 
the latter, EHroticon is the 
most interesting. Per Hall- 
strom reveals there a wel- 
come vein of humor, which 
is surprising and refreshing. 
The prose in his novels and 
stories is very elaborate, the 
sentences are long, the 
meanings often deep and 
involved. His great knowl- 
edge of English has enabled 
him to undertake the im- 
portant task of rendering 
Shakespeare in a new Swed- 
ish translation. No doubt he 
will fulfill the difficult work 
in an artistic and adequate 
manner. 

There is another sensitive 
poet among these men, a 
man who feels deeply and 
intensely, and whose nerv- 
ous, somewhat haunted look 
speaks of a nature that has been struggling mentally as well as mate- 
rially. That is Bo Bergman. He has published a couple of novels, but 
his poetry is his most personal expression. 

Several volumes of exquisite verse have come from his hand—very 
self-analytic poems, most of them; confessions, if you will, almost 
always marked by a deep pessimism, sometimes suddenly brightened 
by a ray of mirth. But the smile that curls his lips is satirical and has 
little of sunny humor. Like many of his poet-fellows he has been forced 
all his life to attend to a monotonous business, saving up his dreams 
and poetic inspirations for the few hours of leisure he could find. His 
view on life and humanity, then, is not “a song in the sun.” His short 
poems are often filled with the throb of a lonely human heart, but his 
deeply poetical mind transforms it to song and lifts it up to a very 
high lyric level. 

Among these poets and novelists, rubbing shoulders with Albert 
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Engstrom and Verner von 
Heidenstam, appears a man 
who is not a writer in the essen- 
tial meaning of the word, but 
whose unprejudiced views of 
life and humanity and wide in- 
terest in the manifestations of 
truth entitle him perhaps better 
than any other to have his seat 
in the Academy. 

This man is Nathan Soder- 
blom, Archbishop of Sweden. 

He is a man of the people. 
His forebears were farmers in 
the province of Helsingland. 
For many years he was rector of 
the Swedish church in Paris. 
During those years he worked 
like a true Christian among his 
countrymen; simpie, straight- 





Proressor Martin IL.AMM 





Proressor Freprik BOOK 


forward, intelligent. He is now 
a man known the world over. 
His intensely Swedish face, 
with its fair complexion, its 
tilted nose, kind clear eyes, and 
firm mouth, has been repro- 
duced in scores of magazines 
and newspapers. 

He is a man with a quality 
almost unknown in these days; 
he possesses enthusiasm; and an 
idea for human betterment can 
fire him. At the same time he is 
filled with sincere understand- 
ing of the most different opin- 
ions. His writings show his 
broad views on religious mat- 
ters. He has been courageous 
enough to alter several details 
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in the ceremonies of the Lu- 
theran Church introducing 
more beauty into the service. 
But his greatest enter- 
prise, to which he devoted 
his initiative and power of 
leadership, was the Ecu- 
menic Congress in Stock- 
holm three years ago. This 
congress, to which gathered 
believers in almost every re- 
ligion, opened a new and en- 
tirely Christian way for all 
the creeds of the world to 
meet and discuss their relig- 
ious problems—as friends. 
A man of such spirit, har- 
boring enthusiasm for high 
ideas and with the capacity 
for working them out into 


fruitful realization, is worth 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS Scutick 


a memorial of his own. 


Skane, the province of 
Sweden where the crops grow rich, is, as already mentioned, the origin 
of many a good name among poets and writers. Anders Osterling is 
one type. Fredrik Book is another, of a quite different mental struc- 
ture. He is broad, rich in words, dominant. His writings are strong, 
florid, full of a certain substantial vitality. Among the younger gen- 
eration he is considered one of the more important literary powers in 
Sweden. His reviews, essays, and travelogues enjoy a great and in- 
creasing success. His books are among the best sellers; his judgments 
are quoted and praised. Recently he has taken a great interest in 
Theodore Dreiser’s works, and his mind is open to important literary 
manifestations in every country. He is a man who will continue to 
grow mentally for a long time to come. 

The Academy has offered its seats to more than one non-profes- 
sional writer. One of these, a man who, to the outsider, seems to belong 
to another region than this, is the famous explorer of Tibet and 
other remote Asiatic countries, Sven Hedin. He has written volumin- 
ous books on his explorations. He is a celebrity. His keen, distin- 
guished profile, his black wavy hair, and small well-groomed person 
reveal the self-conscious attitude of a man who is accustomed to pose 
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for his picture and to be mentioned in the papers about every fortnight. 
In his way of thinking he is filled with the same patriotism as Verner 
von Heidenstam. Perhaps this patriotism is the reason why these two 
personalities have grown intimate friends during the last years. To 
an onlooker they have very little in common. 

Sven Hedin is the man of conventional ways. His chest is covered 
with decorations, and he talks sometimes in flowering phrases, some- 
times in the most stiffly correct academic language. Heidenstam, on the 
other hand, is the impulsive pagan nature, full of fiery words, images, 
and adventures. 

Images and adventures! They rise before my mind when I think of 
Henrik Schiick’s immense work, his famous Rome and Its Archaeo- 
logical History. I do not believe it is yet surpassed. Henrik Schiick 
was a professor in the History of Art and Literature at the University 
of Uppsala. The above-mentioned work on Rome and his History of 
Literature are splendid and impressive manifestations of modern 
knowledge, and they are of the greatest value to the literary and the 
archeological world. As a man he is charming, full of delicate wit and 
original thought, his intelligence always alert and ready to grasp 
every new idea. His life’s devotion is Italy. In Rome he feels best at 
home. On his excursions in the Campagna he is as happy as a boy. He 
knows every stone, every road, every historical fact—every “osteria” 
where good wine is to be found. When Henrik Schiick is the guide on 
a trip with some artist friends, one is sure to pass a memorable day. 
When I met him the last time in Rome some years ago, he was paying 
his thirty-ninth visit to his beloved city. A faithful worshipper indeed! 

There is another member of the Academy who shares this adoration 
of Rome, and who has not been able to break away from its fascination 
—Baron Car] Bildt. For many years he was accredited Swedish Min- 
ister in Rome. He still lives there in an exquisite old Roman palace, 
and his chief occupation has been to collect and write about the Swed- 
ish memories in the Eternal City, especially about all that is connected 
with Queen Christina, daughter of King Gustavus Adolphus. Baron 
Bildt possesses much knowledge; his researches are scrupulous, and 
his style is fluently elegant. In some ways he is keeping up the aristo- 
cratic traditions of the past days of the Academy. 

Once more a man from Skane, Hans Larson. He is a thinker and a 
philosopher, a most interesting modern spirit, who has enriched Swed- 
ish literature with many excellent essays and deeply philosophical 
books. Among them his work Intuition is perhaps the best known. 

Recently one of the eighteen chairs became vacant by the passing of 
one of the Academy’s oldest members, Claes Annerstedt. He was the 
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venerable librarian of the University Library of Uppsala. Annerstedt 
was, no doubt, one of the last few of the old university type; a dignified, 
wise man, kind-hearted and austere. Another of the oldest members 
who has just passed away is Professor emeritus at Lund University 
Ksaias 'Tegnér, a descendant of the poet. Annerstedt’s place has since 
been filled by the election of Martin Lamm, a literary historian who has 
published valuable works on Strindberg and Swedenborg. 'Tegnér’s 
place is not yet filled. 

It is indeed a heterogeneous company that gathers for the important 
meetings, to fulfill the difficult task entrusted to the Swedish Academy. 

To be capable of perfect judgment, every one of them would have 
to be endowed with all the highest qualities of inspired genius. 
Though gifted and sincere, they are but human. Their choice—almost 
always severely criticized—deserves, it seems to me, to be Judged with 
somewhat more of understanding, and their difficult and arduous labor 
merits a more considerate gratitude than it usually receives. 


Portraits by Courtesy of the Swedish-American News Exchange 








The “Kungsholm” 


HE SWEDISH American Line is making some interesting 
experiments in the furnishing of its new liners. The Gripsholm 
was made to imitate the famous medieval castle whose name it 
bears. Its sister ship, the motor 
liner Kungsholm, which has just 
made its maiden voyage to New 
York, is throughout modernistic in 
its style. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it is too extreme to suit 
a conservative taste. On the con- 
trary, there is a restful effect, due 
perhaps to the flat surfaces free 
from the excrescences in the form 
of mouldings to which the eye has 
so long been accustomed. Their 
G place is taken by dainty beadings 
<=) and running Greek borders, which 
a rR break the monotony without being 
y -_ too much in evidence. A variety of 
soft colors is produced by the use 
Photograph by Fischer Of many natural finished woods 
either in broad surfaces or for in- 
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THE KUNGSHOLM 


Photograph by Fischer 
First Crass LouncGe anp Music Room 


laid work. The attempt to press new materials into service is shown by 
the use of seal skins for rugs and even wall coverings. The lighting 
fixtures, of the famous Orrefors glass, give a subdued and most grate- 
ful light. 

The most pronounced modernistic note is struck in the smoking 
room, which is done in gold, black, and red. The walls of dull gold are 
decorated in murals by Kurt Jungstedt, showing views of lower Man- 
hattan and of Stockholm. Between the windows are reliefs depicting 
the achievements of the Northern races on the sea and in the air, be- 
ginning with Leif Ericson and ending with Lindbergh. Many artists 
have co-operated in making the Kungsholm beautiful. Special mention 
should be made of the sculptor Ansgar Almquist who has contributed 
bronze statues of Venus and Neptune and symbolic figures represent- 
ing Europe and America. The entire scheme of decoration has been in 
the hands of the architect Carl Bergsten who designed the Swedish 
pavilion at the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925, when the 
Swedes carried home so many prizes. 

















































































UppeNBARELSEKYRKAN, SALTSJOBADEN 
Ferdinand Boberg, Architect 






































Modern Architecture in Sweden 


A Critical Survey 





By Rosert W. McLavucuiin, JR. 


MERICAN architects are slowly becoming aware of an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon in the building achievements of the 
twentieth century. While most of America still engages in a 

pseudo-archeological substitute for architecture, and most of Europe 
indulges in the excesses of a too conscious modernism, Scandinavia 


alone is doing work that is both 
creative and historically satisfy- 
ing. One exclaims at the freshness 
of her buildings, delights in their 
beauty, and finds satisfaction in 
their sanity. They startle with 
their unusual qualities, and grow 
as one becomes more aware of 
their reasonableness. The mod- 
erns claim Scandinavia for their 
own, and yet so distinguished an 
architect in the historically stylis- 
tic manner as Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram finds architectural satisfac- 
tion here alone in all of modern 
Europe. 

It is well to confine ourselves, 
within the limits of a single article, 
to Sweden, where the most exten- 
sive building has occurred. One 
should note, however, the debt 
which Swedish architects frankly 


acknowledge to those of Denmark, notably the architect of the Copen- 
hagen City Hall, Martin Nyrop, who has had a strong effect on the 
education of Swedish architects. And across the Baltic, from Russia, 
have come many suggestions and influences. One asks why, in this 
severe northern climate, the architecture should have something of an 
Oriental character, notably in contours of roofs, usually associated 
with softer Eastern lands. I suppose the influence has come up through 
Russia and through the Hanseatic ports which traded with the East. 
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Photograph by Rosenberg 
HOGALIDSKYRKAN 


Ivar Tengbom, Architect 


One finds it in Denmark and in Norway. And there may, too, be a 
conscious element in the artistry. The Englishman who, purely for the 
sake of discipline, rigidly enforces certain unnecessary portions in his 
customary routine while in an Oriental land, and the Swedish archi- 
tect who allows his buildings to indulge in occasional exotic forms, 
amid the rigors of straight lines and plain surfaces, may each be guard- 
ing against the dangers of extremes. Certainly, in Mr. Ostberg’s City 
Hall at Stockholm, the dignified plain surfaces of the walls and the 
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gilded unrealities of the pinnacle and belfry form an effective 
balance. | 

We shall more nearly understand the phenomenon of modern Swed- 
ish architecture, when we see something of the old architecture of the 
country. The Scandinavians did not completely lose that continuity in 
the arts which was everywhere else hopelessly broken in the nineteenth 
century. Though there was, it is true, a falling off in the distinction of 
artistry and artisanship during the eighteen hundreds, Sweden knew 
nothing comparable to the Victorian Age of England and America. 
Sweden likewise had to adapt herself to the innovations of a mechan- 
ical age, but she never sought the abortive romanticisms of attempted 
escapes into stylistic architecture that mark nineteenth century build- 
ing elsewhere. No Moorish divans or artificial ruins were designed as 
escapes from mechanical realities. It is perhaps a distinguishing qual- 
ity of Scandinavians to refuse to be diverted easily from accustomed 
ways. Whatever the limitations of the quality may be, it was a marvel- 
ous blessing in the nine- 
teenth century when 
| - other countries were pur- 


~~ 


suing ridiculous and sor- 
did forms of art. 

So Sweden has not 
had to go through the 
unnatural process of re- 
vivals in those crafts on 
which architecture is so 
dependent. Lronwork 
continued to be fairly 
good through the nine- 
teenth century, at least 
in comparison with iron- 
work in England or 
France. One sometimes 
hears the last twenty 
years of building called 
the Swedish Renais- 
sance; it was not that in 
the sense of being a re- 
birth. Art did not have 
to be reborn, and artists 
Tens Clete Mauka. Mencaeieeks did not have to look back 
over an artistic abyss to 
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InrerRIoR oF HOGALIDSKYRKAN 
Ivar Tengbom, Architect 


an era of good times. The process was rather a quickening, a reawak- 
ening; and that is a less painful event. 

One goes on an architectural pilgrimage to Sweden to see the Stock- 
holm City Hall. It thrills beyond expectation, and then one stays to 
marvel and delight in the less spectacular but wonderfully intelligent 
architecture of the rest of the city and country. The setting of the City 
Hall is a superb piece of city planning. The atmosphere of busy life 
that surrounds it lends a vital quality which art of itself can never 
attain. To sit with one’s back against a sun-warmed wall in the great 
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Civic Court, watch cloud 

shadows move over sub- 

tly textured walls of 

brick, catch flashing 

glints of golden pinna- 

cles; to be dimly con- 

scious of minor business 

going on as pigeons are 

fed from the gates of the 

Bellman kitchen; to see 

the sun tossed about on 

full, low spoutings of 

terrace fountains, watch 

a sail glide or a little 

Community Hovusr, SrockHoLM white steamboat hurry 

Hakon Ahlberg, Architect past beyond the three 

deep arches of the south- 

ern portico; to sense life all about you, in the building and around it, 

people who belong and so bear witness to the truthful basis of the 
architecture—that is an architectural experience. 

Director Tengbom’s Hoégalidskyrkan is across the bay. Swedish 
buildings are almost always related to their location, this church ad- 
mirably. Both from the side of the towers and that of the main en- 
trance, the mass of the building grows up splendidly from its site; it 
fits in perfectly. Though parks are precious, one would like to see 
houses built up the hillside toward the church. The interior is, I feel, 
the finest in modern Europe. I had admired it from photographs, but 
when to the effect of nobly reasoned proportion are added the qualities 
of color that prevail, the result is near perfection. The wood work is 
soft gray with color applied in low tones. The frescoes are all in key. 
Director Tengbom has created in Hoégalidskyrkan an atmosphere of 
pleasing spaciousness that one hopes may have its counterpart in 
thought and religion. The church has a clarity that is intellectually 
stimulating and a warmth of tonality that is spiritually satisfying. 

Out beyond Hoégalidskyrkan, Mr. Hakon Ahlberg has just com- 
pleted a Community House which is a splendid example of what is 
being done with the less pretentious buildings in Sweden. As in most 
other parts of the world, resources for this sort of work are limited. 
But limitation of means only acts as a stimulus to Swedish architects, 
for their work has a finely disciplined air, as if the utmost were made 
of every opportunity. This building, which houses several apartments _ 
and a group of rooms for the social activities of the community, is 
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admirably related to its location on a rocky, rather scraggly hillside. 

Mr. Asplund’s new Stockholm Library delights with the freshness 
of its conception and the perfection of its scheme. I must confess that I 
know it only in drawings and photographs, and I am sure there will be 
much discussion as to its merits, for that is the fate of almost everything 
new. But if its execution approaches the quality of its conception, it is 
a splendid building. 

Although Mr. Ostberg’s crematory at Halsingborg promises to be 
an admirable piece of work when completed, with moat and lower 
buildings surrounding a higher, domed central hall, one finds a unique 
and wonderfully satisfactory cemetery in a spruce forest near Stock- 
holm. The effect is unbelievably peaceful as roads wind through the 
groves of trees. The lower branches have been trimmed, leaving slender 
trunks standing in quiet vigil with upper branches shading the sun and 
permitting diffused, soft splashes of light to fall upon the graves. Lest 
the effect be too vast and one grave seem lost among myriads, the forest 
is divided by hedges and clearings into smaller units. The height of 
grave stones is limited; nature achieves the monumental effect. There 
are two chapels, one of wood, somewhat informal and beautifully in 


Tue Tecunicat Institute, StocKHOLM 
Erik Lallerstedt, Architect 
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Tue New Art GAtrery, GorHeNnBuRG 
Ivar Tenabom, Architect 


character with the surroundings. The other is an attenuated sort of 
neo-classic in detail, greatly admired in Stockholm, but utterly unsym- 
pathetic to the writer of this article. 

I sense quite strongly a danger in the future of Swedish architecture, 
as it tends towards a certain sophisticated stylization through the use 
of thin and over-refined classical forms. It has been a temptation for 
Scandinavian peoples to tamper with classic precedent. The age of 
Thorvaldsen was an important period, and the classic stimulus pro- 
duced some interesting architecture. But to a foreign eye, the classic 
orders do not grow in Scandinavian hands. Nothing done in the neo- 
classic manner will bear comparison with Hégalidskyrkan or the Tech- 
nical Institute. It is not noble architecture, though it may be a divert- 
ing study, to juggle the elements of the classic orders in varied and odd 
arrangements. The orders are scarcely improved, and architecture is 
the loser. There is more of the serene power of classic art in the Gothen- 
burg Art Museum or in the Court House of Stockholm than in all the 
pseudo-classic variations in Sweden. Let the principles of classic archi- 
tecture—noble surfaces and masses with finely disposed openings and 
voids—be the governing module, and an architecture of classic quality 
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is produced. It does not come by such surface tricks as rearrange- 
ments of acanthus leaves or oddly proportioned columns. 

Perhaps the greatness of Swedish architecture is due to a rare fusion 
of romantic and classic qualities. One is at the same time carried away 
imaginatively and held firm in classic serenity. Mr. Lallerstedt’s Tech- 
nical Institute is one of the most satisfying buildings in Sweden. We 
arrive by Carl Milles’s splendid fountain of industry, but do not pause 
now. On through the gate appears a gorgeous progression of building 
and terrace up the hillside. We feel a variety of uses for the building; 
it changes its form in expression of the different functions within, but 
the unity of the group as a whole is never lost. Swedish architects, 
while never consciously seeking after the bizarre, are not afraid to do 
the unusual. It is a splendid architectural sense that holds this building 
in a gorgeous unit. It is finely reasoned and efficient, never cold and 
mechanical. The spacing of windows is perfect, and wall surfaces de- 
light the eye. At the top of the terrace the observatory is splendidly 
handled. We return to examine the fountain at the entrance. 

I know of no one who ean so enhance the quality of moving water as 


Tue Court Hovse, StockHoLM 
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the great sculptor, Carl Milles. 
His sculpture and its frequent 
function as a fountain are insep- 
arable. Gushing and tumbling, or 
trickling gently, the water has a 
happy time in his fountains. And 
the evident delight of his figures, 
as they are splashed in the bath 
for which they are themselves re- 
sponsible, is a joy. To be success- 
fully monumental and playful at 
the same time is seldom achieved. 
Architecturally, Professor Milles’ 
garden at Herserud is one of the 
gems of Sweden. And his sculp- 
ture has a fine architectural sense. 
No one feels more sensitively the 
materials he uses; whether it be 
the polished black granite of the 
eagle in his archer monument, or 
+ amaainatee oeR ia the exquisite blue-green patina 
eles si atts ad that he has invented for his 
bronzes, one’s hands instinctively 
reach to touch the surface so splendidly modelled and treated. Stock- 
holm is rich in his sculpture; Halsingborg has the lovely winged figure; 
Gothenburg, the fountain before the museum; Nyk6ping, the eques- 
trian figure. It is regrettable that America has nothing, nor have we 
even seen an exhibition of his work here. It is not possible, even if one 
would wish it, to bring something of Swedish architecture to America 
—though it is to be hoped that American architects may learn much 
from Swedish buildings and that what they learn will find expression 
here. It might be possible, however, for us to have something which con- 
tains the finest architectonic sense of Sweden in an exhibition of the 
sculpture of Carl Milles. 

It is a blessing for Swedish architects to have the support of such 
splendid artists and craftsmen. No modern building in the world has 
such perfect orchestration through all the arts and crafts as the 
Stockholm City Hall. To a lesser, but no less fine degree, other build- 
ings are enhanced in a similar way. The fresco on the garden side of 
Mr. Ahlberg’s Community House illustrates the possibilities in sim- 
pler buildings. Sculpture that blends with and reacts to the architec- 
ture with which it is associated, abounds. Fresco painting is a live art. 
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Ivar Tengbom, Architect 


The country produces beautiful ceramics, glass, and fabrics. Ironwork 
is an unbroken tradition, alive now and unsurpassed. The exhibit of 
Swedish industrial arts at the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
indicated this; to see the work in the place for which it is designed 
impresses one with the wide range of the movement in Sweden. 

I have written of Stockholm, because it is the artistic as well as the 
governmental capital of Sweden. The country is large in proportion to 
its population, but everywhere I was delighted with the intelligence 
and beauty of the architecture. Bastad is an interesting development, 
Gothenburg another splendid city. Halsingborg, under the genial and 
resourceful Burgomaster Baath, is developing finely; its new concert 
hall, Mr. Ostberg’s new crematory, Mr. Westman’s asylum, and the 
school for crippled children nearby are part of a splendid civic de- 
velopment. Public institutions are developed on a scale unknown else- 
where. The extent to which a government can engage in business affairs 
apparently depends on the character of its people, and Sweden is suc- 
cessfully engaged in a number of enterprises. Halsingborg’s scheme of 
buying up large tracts of land about the city, selling parts of them as 
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the city expands, and holding large areas as public parks, is resulting 
in the creation of a splendid new section. 

Revivals are the bane of American architecture. Queen Anne or 
Elizabethan, Dutch cottage or Spanish villa—our American domestic 
buildings are a spotty conglomeration of reproductions of houses of 
old countries or past eras. Fortunately for the reputation of Swedish 
architecture, practically nothing has been done in America in the 
“Swedish style.” The American Scandinavians, whose kinsmen abroad 
have been splendidly 
intelligent enough to 

@/ create this architecture, 

'. themselves realize the 

futility of trying to copy 

it here. But it would 

be possible for us to add 

to our buildings much of 

the quality of Swedish 

architecture, not by 

copying existing work, 

but by ourselves using 

something of the means 

whereby this extraordi- 

nary architecture was at- 

tained. We could use 

brick as they use it—a 

noble material capable 

of splendid effects—not 

as a poor substitute for 

something more costly. 

We can study their spac- 

ing of windows in wall 

FounTAIN IN THE CouRTYARD OF THE SWEDISH surfaces; we can seek 

paaagied oc gt laa after the process of their 

Carl Milles, Sculptor ironwork and_ other 

crafts. America has 

much to gain from the architecture of the Swedes, for theirs is an 

architecture of intelligence. It is conscious intelligence, disciplined and 
noble, but ever genial and charming. 


ET 





Outward Bound 


By AnNa Lenau ExGstrémM 


Translated from the Swedish by ANNa C. SETTERGREN 


T THE END of the street there 
A a house, crooked and bulging 

with age, but gay with many weath- 
er-beaten colors: straw-color, rust brown, 
verdigris green. And next to it stood a 
house the color of ox-blood. It had, very 
properly, a butcher’s signboard placed at 
the entrance gate. Away in the distance a 
dark gray-green house was seen against 
the sky. It was a very old house; the paint 
was peeling off in big flakes. Behind its 
low-pitched gables was space, like a blue 
cavity with a barbed wire fence which, 
curiously enough, continued, winding it- 
self round the lonely little house—as if it 
were occupied by lepers whose only 
chance of escape was a leap down the 
steep cliff into the black depths of the 
Common. 

A woman could be seen standing by the 
barbed wire fence; her silhouette looked 
black against the restless clouds of the 
April sky, which either broke into light 
mists through which the sunlight was 
sifted in broad, fan-shaped floods sug- 
gesting the halo-like glory of Doré’s bib- 
lical pictures; or else gathered into mas- 
sive cloud banks which gave a leaden 
look to the sea immediately below the 
cliffs. 

The chauffeur, waiting for his money 
outside the ox-blood colored house, was 
watching intently the slim black form. She 
stood there as rigid as if she had been one 
of those despairing ones from the leper 
house—as if she were only waiting to be 
alone in order to take that dark way to 
the chasm below. 

But no! She was gazing towards an- 
other way of escape—the road of the 
ships, stretching beneath the shifting 
lights towards the horizon, glittering and 
billowing, as restless as her own pale 


eyes with their inflamed lids eagerly ab- 
sorbing every detail of the bright scene: 
the verdure and the jumble of houses 
lining the water’s edge, the islands gay 
with bunting or sooty with the loading of 
coal barges, but first and last the busy 
throngs on the quay, and the flotilla of 
white steamers continually coming and 
going. 

Whenever the drabness of the town be- 
came too wearisome for Fanny Berg, she 
hied herself up to this spot. She was never 
weary of watching the ships ploughing 
slowly towards land in stately procession, 
the white foam at the keel, the curling 
smoke from the chimney, and the general 
bustle and noise as they were laying up 
at the quay. Their passengers landed, 
they would rest, enjoying the peaceful- 
ness of home before setting out—when- 
ever it pleased those in authority—to- 
wards fresh adventures. 

Fanny knew every one of the boats, 
from the small steamers cruising the sker- 
ries, to the huge leviathans of the Johnson 
line. She knew not only their names but 
the number of their funnels, the signs of 
their owners, and even where they were 
going. It was even more fascinating to 
watch their departure than their return, 
especially those bound for distant shores. 
Next after books of travel, the shipping 
news in the daily papers was the reading 
she enjoyed most. Amsterdam, Rio de 
Janeiro, Paisandow, the Balearic Islands 
—all these names suggested foreign lands, 
thronging crowds, and gay colors; and 
she would repeat them in a caressing 
voice, until she visualized all they meant 
to her imagination. She saw the primeval 
forest raising its gigantic walls round 
green lagoons; saw the somber green 
light in the forest where butterflies flut- 
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tered about like gaily-colored flowers, 
snatched from their stalks by the sweet- 
scented gentle breeze; and, chasing them, 
she would reach white sandy shores 
where the green waves of the sea spurted 
white pillars of foam towards the sky. 

Oh, to bathe in those seas, young, fair, 
and beautiful! Strange to say, Fanny 
Berg always visualized herself thus, as 
the most natural thing in the world; just 
as it came natural to her to find her ac- 
tual self the very reverse of young, fair, 
and beautiful. She saw herself swimming 
in those clear waters, diving amongst the 
rose-hued algae in the white sandy depths 
where all the shadows became blue. From 
thence she would rise to the surface of 
the clear, wild water glistening beneath 
the sparkling sun. She would dance with 
joy, gay and light as the gleaming bub- 
bles of foam, dance with intoxicated 
abandon in sheer joy at the newborn day. 
Her white limbs would gleam against the 
blue shield of the water’s surface, while 
she rubbed her body dry with huge green 
leaves and dressed in silk as gaudy of 
color as those parrots dawdling in the 
twilight of the forest, like a kind of ani- 
mated embroidery. In that forest she too 
would presently rest, would sip cool 
golden wine, while invisible black slaves 
would play in flute-like tones to the 
rhythm of the soft evening breeze, and 
the lapping waves would dance a snow- 
white veiled measure, dance throughout 
all eternity. 

From these dreams Fanny Berg would 
wake to drab reality—but only on rare 
occasions. For she had the eyes of a child, 
and not only in her withered face, where 
they looked oddly at variance with the 
rest of her features, like birds in a cage. 
Her soul, too, was endowed with a child’s 
vision. Now and then she would suddenly 
stop in the streets, surprised by some 
everyday thing, such as a sunset, or even 
a street car, having discovered some fresh 
fascination—discovered that, no matter 
how hackneyed and worn the name hu- 
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manity had bestowed on these things, they 
were still enigmas, fairyland, things un- 
explainable. She had often made at- 
tempts at expressing this profound hap- 
piness of her mind. But her essays or 
poems were invariably returned by the 
editors, and she gathered that either her 
descriptions were wrong, or else this hap- 
piness was not of the prevailing kind. 
“The poor things who never have ex- 
perienced this flash of lightning from 
Heaven,” she thought, even while the dis- 
appointment rankled within her. And the 
thought made her happy, almost proud. 
For it illumined even the dullest things, 
made the air at the back of the blocks of 
tenements a space of mysticism, against 
which tenements, people, and trees took 
on a new significance, seemed like some 
strange hieroglyphics, the meaning of 
which had suddenly dawned on her. 
Though the clouds would return, and 
everything go back to its former hack- 
neyed deaf and dumb state, she knew that 
behind it all the mighty flame was still 
burning and might at any moment fill her 
soul with great trembling happiness. For 
within her heart there was a flickering of 
that selfsame flame. 

The tears rushed into her eyes while 
she stood looking towards the horizon as if 
it had been a locked portal. It was a long 
time since those visions had come to her; 
she could hardly remember them at all. 
The veil had grown more and more im- 
penetrable, had become a deafening mist, 
blunting everything to a dull gray weari- 
ness. 

She could hardly believe that there was 
a sun behind the clouds. What was the 
use of going on with her ridiculous ef- 
forts! Even she herself could see now 
(as the editors had seen all along) 
how ridiculous they were, these dreams 
of a great Reality behind the world 
of matter. That world was, when all 
was said and done, the only world that 
did exist. She could see that now, could 
feel its lack of hope, feel it pressing 
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closer and closer, until the mass of build- 
ings and the leaden sky seemed to meet, 
crushing her own poor aching self in 
their suffocating embrace. 

Never again would she be able to es- 
cape from this, she felt vaguely. 

This day she had made her last effort, 
a failure more added to all her other 
failures in life. 

The minute she caught sight of Mrs. 
Sager hurrying to get to the elevator 
before her, she had scented ill-luck, and 
immediately rushed up by way of the 
staircase. But the pretty woman had al- 
ready reached the editor’s office; and 
when Fanny’s turn came, he had merely 
regretted, perfunctorily, that she was too 
late; he had already accepted Mrs. Sager 
as correspondent at the Geneva Confer- 
ence. “And do you actually imagine that 
I would have accepted you?” said his 
eyes—not unkindly, merely critically, as 
they measured her poor little figure and 
the sallow bird-face beneath the old hat: 
second-rate every bit of it, without a 
shadow of a doubt. That was as evident 
as that the smart, successful authoress 
with the assured manner and big pearls 
in her ears was first rate—in fact the 
only representative worthy of a paper of 
importance. 

Even Fanny herself was momentarily 
amazed at her own forwardness. Shrink- 
ing, anxious to efface herself after the 
manner of those frequently humbled, she 
had simply played into the editor's hand 
and had made him forget his word, al- 
ready given, and amounting to half a 
promise. Then, in the corridor, she had 
chatted with the porter, whose good 
opinion she had always been anxious to 
keep; she had been able to exchange 
jokes and smiles with him, as only those 
who are accustomed to disappointments 
can do: the wretched armor of second- 
rate folks against life’s hardships. 

But presently the armor was well-nigh 
going to pieces. When she got down into 
the street, and while the trolley rolled 
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along the road sodden with a recent 
shower of rain, her flickering eyelids were 
at work trying to chase away the tears 
welling up from her heart. 

It was difficult to breathe in this sickly 
air of wet and warm clothes, covering 
sometimes not overclean bodies. 

The air was sultry, and the hot sun 
would now and then pierce sharply 
through a cloud and reach the row of 
people opposite her, revealing mercilessly 
the sordidness of their faces and their 
garments: gray, ready-made, everyday 
folks—thirteen to the dozen—just like 
herself, she thought. 

Of what use were all her splendid im- 
aginings about the illusory nature of ex- 
ternals! True, they had gilded the drab- 
ness of life. Had she not spent intensely 
interesting hours in these very street 
cars in company with people just like this 
row of men and women sitting opposite 
her? She had at times been frantically 
busy, romancing about their inner life, 
the strange secrets with which her ever- 
ready imagination had endowed one and 
all of them; and there had been times 
when she had not heeded that the car 
was meanwhile passing the place where 
she ought to have stepped out. 

But not today. Today she merely de- 
tested these people on account of their 
sordidness; detested them because they 
were so like herself in being accustomed 
to humiliations and disappointments; de- 
tested their meekness and their hopeless- 
ness. 

For everything was simply going from 
bad to worse, she thought. Poverty was 
clutching fresh victims with every pass- 
ing day. Her own class was slowly but 
inevitably sinking down to the level of 
the proletariat, dragging culture and 
refinement down as well. The very clim- 
ate was hardening with gradually length- 
ening winters, and summers which grew 
briefer and briefer. She could see, as in 
an apocalyptic vision, another ice age 
descending upon the land. And that vision 
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caused her to fumble so long in stepping 
out of the car, that an old man, whose 
toes she had happened to tread on, flung 
a nasty remark after her. She was shak- 
ing with indignation, and it took all her 
self-restraint not to retaliate, filled as she 
was with inflamed hatred towards this 
harsh niggardly land of the North. 

While still standing on the pavement, 
she muttered the words so many a Swed- 
ish dreamer has whispered within his own 
heart: “Thou has stifled me, crushed me! 
Art thou now content—stepmother?” 

The morbid longings of these dreamers 
for less niggardly spheres began to seize 
her too. A journey to Switzerland—the 
fresh surroundings, the view from the top 
of those gigantic windswept mountains— 
had always loomed before her mind’s eye 
as the last hope, the last refuge in life. 

Without thinking of the why or where- 
fore, she had walked along until she 
reached that familiar haunt, the little old 
black, mystic house. 

She simply could not face her own 
writing table now, after having been told 
that she was still chained to it, chained 
like a galley slave to his oar. Besides, the 
doctor had told her that writing was the 
last thing she ought to do at present. 

And yet, whenever she was away from 
that writing table, anguish seized her 
with a steadily increasing power, eating 
itself more and more into her heart and 
brain. Her poor overworked, exhausted 
brain! It was simply groaning at the 
pricking spurs of the familiar verbal 
gymnastics on themes like carpet-making, 
which 
bored her to such an extent that she 
could not imagine how other people could 
be bothered to read her articles on these 
subjects. 

And yet, the lapse of one single week 
without having written anything was suf- 
ficient to cripple her finances so that she 
had to break into her small savings held 
against a rainy day. 

The mere thought of the big hole that 


and the family meals—themes 
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would be left in that hoard when she had 
taken the money for her rent made her 
tremble. And she had not a scrap of food 
at home. 

It was getting late; she noticed that by 
the gradually lengthening shadows of the 
black house. She ought to have been at 
home before this to fetch her bank book. 
The savings bank would be closed pres- 
ently, and the rent was due tomorrow. A 
sense of depression came over her. Why 
stir at all? Why earn money wherewith 
to continue this life which held less of 
life and more of death with every passing 
day?—she asked herself, weary with it 
all. She scanned the distance from the 
precipice down to the Common at the 
bottom. One step more, and a little more 
courage, and then she would be free—no 
rent to pay, no food to be bought or eaten, 
no anxiety about old age; she would be 
disposed of, safely and for all time. 

But the precipice looked too forbid- 
ding. The chauffeur, who had now got his 
money from the butcher in the blood red 
house, noticed her moving hurriedly from 
the barbed wire fence and taking flight, 
as it were, down the street. 

The precipice is still there, if things 
prove unendurable. .. . 

Then all other thoughts forsook her. 
That first thought seemed to have 
slammed the door of her somber, melan- 
choly world. 

If the precipice was still there, then 
she would, at any time, be provided 
he 42s 

She stopped, dazzled by the simple 
solution. ‘““But then there is no need to go 
on like this,” she said out loud. Presently, 
after a kind of absent-minded ecstasy— 


“But then there is nothing to prevent me 


from travelling. Nothing! O Lord! 
Nothing!” 

An empty taxi pulled up at the curb, 
with the simultaneousness of a fairy tale, 
just as she was stopping in her walk. She 
stared at it as blissfully wide-eyed as 


Cinderella stared at the fairy coach. In 
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this very moment Fanny Berg realized 
that she might engage the dazzling ve- 
hicle. 

“Precisely as in the fairy tales,’ was 
her only coherent thought. “Faint heart 
never yet won the prince and the realm! 
How simple it all is! As simple as day- 
light !”’ 

Her cheeks tingled, but she felt per- 
fectly calm and collected. She was even 
able to calculate that her 600 crowns en- 
tered into her savings bank account in 
the book at home would not take her far 
on a journey round the world. But that 
did not worry her. She could work—go as 
steerage stewardess. That kind of post 
was always to be had. There was nothing 
to worry about. And even if there was— 
what then! 

While the money lasted she would have 
a good time, because she was not afraid 
of paying the price. When the game was 
over, she would die—gladly. The preci- 
pice could be depended upon, even more 
than the savings bank. She laughed. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss,’ asked the 
taxi-driver, convinced that his fare was 
not quite right in the head. 

But he changed his opinion as she di- 
rected him in a calm voice. . . . “First 
to Number 3 South Street, then to the 
Southern branch of the Savings Bank, 
and then to the Travelling Bureau, the 
Opera House.” 

“Upon my word,” the taxi driver after- 
wards told his wife, a salvationist like 
himself, “when she came out from the 
Savings Bank, it was as if she had heard 
the voice of the Spirit and been born 
again.” 

He was right. But one might also have 
said that she looked like Columbus when 
he first beheld the New World. It appears 
only to those who have burned their ships, 
—young, wild, beguiling, that glimpse of 
Life’s forgotten youth, seen by few. But 
those who have seen it once are stamped 
with and after that 


forever its seal; 


they measure with other measuring rods. 
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No wonder that the people at the bank 
stared at her, that people in the street 
turned round looking at her radiant face, 
as she, clutching all her worldly wealth 
in her hands, stepped into the taxi and 
into a new phase of her life. “To the 
Northern Travelling Bureau,’ she di- 
rected in a clear ringing voice. 

As the taxi passed the lock, her radiant 
eyes scanned the watery way, and she 
nodded towards the blue line of the hori- 
zon. “I am coming,” she whispered, her 
cheeks tingling with joy, “I am coming, 
dear world.” 

It was a slow progress through the 
dense traflic between the gates of the lock, 
and she could hardly sit still for excite- 
ment. Not until she held the ticket in her 
hand, would she feel sure. Whenever she 
had tried, in times gone by, to get away 
from the shackles, something had always 
turned up to prevent her. 

She simply could not stand it if she 
were prevented now, once she had solved 
the riddle of Life. It was late, but, thank 
God, it was not too late! 

She drew a sigh of relief when the con- 
stable raised his white-gloved hand. Only 
a few seconds, and she would be at the 
Northern Travelling Bureau. She could 
already visualize the dark, severe-looking 
place she so often had visited, under vari- 
ous pretexts, only in order to study greed- 
ily the maps on the walls. Blue maps 
of the open seas with white lines indicat- 
ing the various sailing-routes; and gray 
or green maps on which the black rail- 
way lines formed veritable spider webs. 

Now she had merely to choose whither 
they should take her; to which of the 
broad thoroughfares in the land of Lib- 
erty where the traveller blots out the 
footprints of yesterday with swift light 
feet, smiling, and goes on and on but 
never back, faithless and timeless be- 
cause every moment is his brimful, over- 
flowing last one... . 

Again she looked up, perplexed; for 
she saw that the white-gloved hand had 
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once more extended its barrier in front 
of her taxi. Her daydreams had borne 
her on swift wings away from the pres- 
ent, and she had paid no heed to the fact 
that they were still at the same spot 
where the progress of the taxi was ar- 
rested. At last the white-gloved barrier 
was once more released, and the long 
processions of vehicles began to glide 
slowly onward in both directions. 

A big black-lacquered car had swerved 
out of its course and was heading straight 
for her taxi. 

He was allowed to drive fast, thought 
Fanny, enviously at first, then regret- 
fully. Too fast! Why did not the white 
glove stop him? Did he not realize the 
danger? She gave a loud shriek, suffering 
anguish unutterable. Were her plans to 
be thwarted after all? 

The moment afterwards she felt 
ashamed. Nobody had interferred with 
her plans. She was gliding along again, 
smoothly, but at such a bewildering, swift 
pate... . 

Why was the car black? 

And why did the Northern Travelling 
Bureau look like that? It must have 
moved, though she was not aware of it, to 
the funny old black house on the edge of 
the precipice. 

The driver must have turned the taxi; 
for there she stood again in front of the 
little house. She would have thought the 
whole thing a dream, or that she had 
never moved from this spot, had she not 
felt the roll of money in her hand. Still, 
she did not feel a bit surprised, only 
happy and hopeful. She had always been 
romancing about the little black house 
and wished that she might see what it 
looked like inside. 

On pushing open the door behind the 
barbed wire fence she at once saw the 
dazzling maps, and one of the men on the 
staff, whose air of supreme indifference 
she had always admired, was bending 
over the counter in his usual tired and 
elegant manner. 
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“Ticket ?”—She smiled, trembling with 
excitement. Yes, this time there was to be 
a ticket. But where to? 

Full of suppressed joy, she turned in 
the direction of the maps. 

“Paisandow?” suggested the young 
man affably. “Buenos Ayres?”—He was 
not in the least surprised. She noticed 
that to her great relief. He seemed ac- 
customed to people coming here and 
simply choosing whichever part of the 
world they pleased. 

“But I have only 600 crowns,” she 
replied in a shy voice. “Is that enough?” 

“Quite enough,” said the young man. 
His rather blasé, expressionless voice was 
somewhat parrot like. “Especially to 
Tahiti.” 

“Tahiti!” she exclaimed triumphantly. 
Now she knew where she wanted to go. 

“Please—here it is,’ said the young 
man once more, opening the black little 
door, and making a deep farewell obei- 
sance in a flood of brilliant sunlight. Had 
he given her the ticket, she asked herself? 

Yes, for on crossing the threshold she 
was immediately there. 

She saw the blue lagoon through the 
network of the barbed wire; saw the mas- 
sive walls of the primeval forest against 
which the water rose in lofty pillars. How 
warm it was! The warm, scented air made 
her comfortably languid, and she sat 
down on the white sandy shore extending 
far far away; sat down so close to the 
water that the lapping waves made her 
feet wet. It must be late, for the music 
of the flute was already filling the air, 
mingling with the rhythm of the evening 
murmurs of the sea, which extended as a 
shadowlike, pale sheet mirroring the 
moon, where it balanced its slanting disc 
towards the horizon. 


The glittering reflection made a straight 
path to where she sat. She rose and 
stepped along the gleaming path. The 
clear, soft notes of the flute followed her. 
And the pale stars, like luminous blos- 
soms, were flitting about all around her as 
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they had been dancing in their golden 
realm to the rhythm of the flute-player’s 
melody. 


“Too late?” asked the doctor. The 
nurse nodded. He raised his eyebrows. “I 
could have told you so at once,” he mut- 
tered. She had evidently got right under 
the taxi. 

The nurse was looking at Fanny Berg’s 
mangled form lying full length on the 
operating table. 

Her face was not at all injured. As the 
nurse bent to cover it with a cloth, she 
was struck with the sweet smiling ex- 
pression. 

Hospital etiquette did not allow her to 
make any remarks so long as the doctor 
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was present. But he had seemingly noted 
the same thing. 

“How happy she looks!” he said. “Do 
you happen to know where she was going 
when the accident occurred, nurse?” 

“To the Northern Travelling Bureau, 
the chauffeur told me!” 

The doctor and nurse exchanged smiles. 

“That was a long journey,” the doctor 
said wistfully after a while. 

“That was probably the reason why 
she had all that money in her hand. It 
was a large amount for a woman in her 
position, I mean.” The nurse lifted as an 
explanation a bit of the shabby dress. 

“But it simplifies the question of the 
funeral,” she added practically. 
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Duet 


By Erik BLoMBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuarites WHARTON SToRK 


NGUISH knows but one melody: 
A “Die, die! 
Then you'll be free, 


Free, free!” 


But the heart answers with a cry: 


“No, no, 
Never do so! 
You are a seed 


Where life shall breed. 


Grow, grow!” 





CURRENT EVENTS 


U-S:A: 
{| With a new administra- 
tion impending, and the Re- 
publican party still in the 
ebdlc, it is hardly to be expected that 
political Washington should be stirred to 
the same extent as would have been the 
case if the Democratic party had been 
successful in the presidential election. At 
the same time, there is enough to differ- 
entiate the present occupant of the 
White House from his successor to give 
promise of certain changes. {| On_ his 
leisurely voyage back from his Latin 
American visits, it is to be assumed that 
President-elect Hoover employed much 
of his time to planning some of the things 
that will indicate his general policy after 
taking office. It is already apparent that 
foreign affairs will play a big réle in the 
coming administration. Latin 
undoubtedly will come in for a large 
share of Mr. Hoover’s attention; and with 
his experience on the other side of the 
Atlantic, he presumably will continue his 
interest in European affairs as_ well. 
{| The Kellogg Anti-War Treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate, January 15, with a vote 
of 85 to 1. The Treaty as passed carries 
with it the interpretation that it is not to 
curtail the right of self-defense, and un- 
der this “is included the right to maintain 
the Monroe Doctrine.” {That the mem- 
ory of the war President is still kept green 
was evident when the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation met for its eighth annual din- 
ner in New York City. Many eulogies 
were called forth, Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York emphasizing Mr. 
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Wilson’s rare capacity for surrounding 


himself with cabinet members who under- 
stood his idealism and could serve 
accordingly. 


him 
Henry Morgenthau, pre- 
siding officer at the dinner, while discuss- 
ing the Kellogg Pact in its bearing on 
international peace, declared that Presi- 


dent Wilson had laid the foundation for 
the same, since the Pact was after all but 
an “imitation of the League of Nations,” 
a “mere shadow of Wilson’s great con- 
ception.” {Senator Charles Curtis has 
issued a statement to the effect that he 
will remain in the Senate until the be- 
ginning of his term as Vice-President, on 
March 4. It is intimated that President 
Coolidge desired his presence in the 
upper house because of certain unfinished 
legislation favored by both the Senator 
and the President. {1 The signing of the 
Boulder Dam bill by the President was 
accompanied by the protest of Arizona, 
while California and Nevada rejoiced in 
what is expected to be of vast benefit to 
these commonwealths five other 
States. The way is now cleared for the 
construction of the $165,000,000 project 
on the Colorado River which will provide 
irrigation, flood control, power 
through what will be the highest dam in 
the world. {|The wireless system 
never employed more interestingly than 
in the daily 


and 


and 
was 


messages being received di- 
rect from the Byrd Expedition in the 
Antarctic regions. Each step of progress 
is being recorded, while the interchange 
between Com- 
{| One of the 
transactions in the 
of New York City took place 
when the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was 
sold, the site to be used for a fifty- 
story building during the present year. 
As a social center since 1893, what with 
Alley,” its mural 
decorations, and last, but not least its 
“Oscar,” the Waldorf- 
Astoria at last surrenders to the rising 
realty Fifth Avenue. { The 
appointment by Mayor Walker of Grover 
Whalen 


New York resulted in a somewhat noisy 


of messages continues 


mander Byrd and the north. 
greatest real estate 
history 


its famous “Peacock 
presiding genius, 
values on 


as Commissioner of Police in 


campaign against crime. 
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{| Another royal wedding is 

soon to be celebrated in 

Sweden. Ever since the mar- 
riage of Princess Astrid to the Crown 
Prince of Belgium, when Crown Prince 
Olav of Norway was one of the wedding 
party, it has been rumored that he was to 
marry one of his Swedish cousins, but the 
rumor has been denied as late as a few 
weeks ago. Now, however, the announce- 
ment is officially made that Princess 
Mirta, Princess Astrid’s sister, is en- 
gaged to the Norwegian Crown Prince. 
As the daughter of Prince Carl, she is a 
niece of King Gustaf; and through her 
mother, Princess Ingeborg, a sister of 
King Haakon, she is a cousin of her 
future husband. {1 Princess Marta, who is 
tall, dark, and graceful, is regarded as 
one of the most beautiful princesses in 
Europe. With her sisters, she has received 
a practical education in the domestic arts, 
but her own favorite pursuit is music. 
‘ Prince Olav is a prince after the Nor- 
wegians’ own heart, democratic and un- 
affected, a good comrade, and a fine all 
round sportsman. The sport in which he 
especially excels is sailing. As he is the 
only child of the royal house in Norway, 
the castle in Oslo has lacked the element 
of youthful life furnished by the many 
young princes and princesses in Sweden. 
The lovely princess Marta will therefore 
be the more eagerly welcomed in her 
new country. {1 In 1905, when the union 
between Sweden and Norway was dis- 
solved, the Norwegians offered the throne 
to Prince Carl, but the prince was not 
permitted by his father, King Oscar, to 
accept it. Now, by a strange freak of 
history, his daughter will some time share 
the throne which her father was obliged to 
refuse, and her marriage will be the first 
royal union to cement the growing 


friendship between the two neighboring 


countries. “Shortly after the Lindman 


Government took office, an important con- 
ference was called by Minister of Social 
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Affairs Lybeck. The meeting, which is 
somewhat of an innovation, included sev- 
eral hundred representatives of labor and 
large employers of labor, and its aim 
was to find ways and means to insure in- 
dustrial peace. In recent years the entire 
industrial life of Sweden has several 
times been paralyzed by great conflicts 
which bring incalculable loss to both 
sides. It was felt that in the interests both 
of capital and labor, and no less of the 
general public, something should be done 
to prevent this needless drain on the in- 
dustrial vitality of the country. Both 
sides were fully represented, and both 
declared their willingness to work for 
peace. Many opposing views were aired, 
and as a result a committee was appointed 
which will work out definite proposals 
and present them for action. {1 A regular 
night air mail line between England and 
Sweden is scheduled to begin in June of 
the present year. It will be modelled on 
the American lines, which were studied 
by the traffic manager of A. B. Aero- 
transport, Mr. Carl Lignall, during his 
recent visit here. American equipment 
will be used. The course to be covered 
will be from London via Amsterdam and 
Malmé to Stockholm, a distance of about 
a thousand miles. The planes will leave 
the two terminals at six in the evening. 
This will be the first strictly night air 
mail service in Europe. {While the 
Socialists lost their position of power in 
the Riksdag after the last election, they 
are the ruling party in the municipal gov- 
ernment of the capital. With the aid of 
the Communists they can command a 
majority in the Stockholm Town Council, 
and when recently a Conservative mem- 
ber, General Akerman, died, his place 
was filled with a Socialist. {! There was 
considerable excitement over the possi- 
bility that a Communist, Mr. Kilbom, 
might be put on the police commission, 
but the storm blew over. As a Communist 
he is, of course, pledged to the abolition 
of the present system of government, and 
his appointment to a position where he 
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would have been charged with upholding 
the law would have been somewhat iron- 
ical. Fortunately, the dilemma did not 
occur. 


{Former Premier Gunnar 
Knudsen, who died on De- 
a2 cember 1, 80 years of age, 
was unanimously regarded as the Grand 
Old Man of Norwegian politics. He held 
the premiership for a longer time than 
any other Norwegian statesman, his two 
administrations covering together a pe- 
riod of nine years, and during the World 
War he governed Norway with almost 
dictatorial authority. His career is one of 
the most strange paradoxes of contempo- 
rary politics in Northern Europe. A very 
rich man himself, a large shipowner, land- 
owner, and manufacturer, he became the 
leader of the Radical party known as the 
Left, and the fervent protagonist of very 
advanced social reforms. He succeeded in 
establishing himself firmly as the uncon- 
tested leader, although he was by no 
means a brilliant man. Without eloquence 
or any “magnetic” quality, he wielded an 
unrivalled influence, not only within his 
own party, but in the whole nation. His 
most pronounced adversaries could not 
but admire his strong personality, his 
unfailing common sense, and his disin- 
terestedness. {] The municipal elections 
in the cities took place on December 3 
and showed the same tendency as the 
preceding elections in the country dis- 
tricts, the Labor party generally gaining 
ground. The party, however, did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a clear majority in any 
of the largest cities. In the new municipal 
council of the capital the position is 42 
Labor representatives and 42 of the bour- 
geois parties (40 Conservatives and 2 
Radicals). The Radicals having refused 
the co-operation proposed by the Con- 
servative party, Labor obtained the chair- 
manship and thereby the casting vote in 
all questions where there may be the same 








number of votes for and against. { In 
accordance with the law on local option, 
passed by the Storting in 1927 after the 
repeal of prohibition, a vote was held in 
December in eighteen cities to decide 
the question whether sale of spirits 
should be established or not. The follow- 
ing nine cities pronounced themselves 
dry: Halden, Lillehammer, Sandefjord, 
Larvik, Skien, Porsgrund, Notodden, 
Kristiansund N., and Narvik, while the 
following nine voted in favor of the sale 
of spirits: Drammen, Horten, Fredrik- 
stad, Moss, Kristiansand S., Kongsberg, 
Arendal, Bodé, and Tromsé. { Roald 
Amundsen day, December 14, was cele- 
brated throughout Norway by two min- 
utes’ cessation of work at 12 o'clock, by 
the ringing of church bells, and innu- 
merable memorial meetings. Among the 
messages of condolence received by the 
Government were telegrams from Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, General Nobile, and the 
Czechoslovakian and Swedish Govern- 
ments. The King received a _ telegram 
from a memorial meeting in Minneapolis. 
An Italian delegation, which had motored 
in twelve automobiles from Minalo to 
Oslo, took part in the memorial celebra- 
tions in the Norwegian capital. {| About 
eighty presidents of various national or- 
ganizations have signed a manifesto in- 
viting Norwegians all over the world to 
subscribe to a Roald Amundsen Memorial 
Fund, which is to be established on the 
initiative of the Norwegian Press Asso- 
ciation, the of Oslo, the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Geograph- 
ical Society. The interest of the fund will 
be devoted to the promotion of geograph- 
ical exploration. 


ADENMARK 


{1 In making common cause 
with Iceland in observing 
the tenth anniversary of the 


University 





country’s independence, Denmark showed 
its deepfelt interest in the progress that 
has taken place since the mother country 
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and the one-time colony agreed to have 
separate governments under one ruler. 
The Danish capital made much of the 
event, and the Icelandic Minister to Den- 
mark, Sveinn Bjérnsson, was the recipi- 
ent of many congratulatory messages 
from the other Scandinavian countries 
as well. {| As was to be expected, the Ice- 
landic Society, Islendingafjelagid, took 
advantage of the occasion to invite a com- 
pany of notables to join the members of 
the society in festivities, which were held 
in the rooms of the Society of Engineers. 
Here the Icelandic Minister gave a 
graphic account of Iceland’s history dur- 
ing the last thousand years, with special 
reference to the coming celebration in 
honor of the existence of the Alting dur- 
ing that long period, an event which will 
take place next year. {i Of equal interest 
almost with the observance of the first 
decade of Icelandic independence by Ice- 
landers residing in Copenhagen and their 
friends were the many articles bearing 
on that historic event as published in the 
newspapers. In Berlingske Tidende, Dr. 
Knud Rasmussen wrote about “Young 
Iceland” and told of the remarkable prog- 
ress made during the past twenty years 
in almost every direction. Trade, indus- 
try, fishing, shipping, all proved that Ice- 
land had the qualifications essential to 
the conducting of a politically independ- 
ent nation. {In Politiken, Dr. Edvard 
Brandes made the eightieth anniversary 
of Christopher Hage an occasion for a 
biographical sketch of the man who in his 
ministerial capacity had done much to- 
ward the maintenance of amicable rela- 
tions between Iceland and Denmark dur- 
ing the years when the question of full 
independence for Iceland was uppermost 
in the public mind. As early as 1903 and 
as late as 1918, Christopher Hage was a 
link of invaluable strength in a relation- 
ship that culminated in Iceland’s com- 
plete independence. {1 While the politica) 
parties momentarily forgot their differ- 
ences in paying their respects to Iceland, 
it was not long after that the Rigsdag 


again resounded with debates revealing 
how far apart the parties still are on 
many major questions of the hour. In 
realization of this, Premier Madsen- 
Mygdal made a speech before the mem- 
bers of the Journalists’ Association in 
which he appealed for political co-opera- 
tion to make Denmark take its proper 
place before the world. He pointed out 
that, small as the country was, it had a 
great mission, to stand as an example of 
progress and political liberty. He im- 
pressed upon members of the press the 
necessity of working in unison along this 
line. {| Co-operation of another kind, and 
one that in its own way may have far- 
reaching effects, has been discussed by 
the three leading directors of Scandi- 
navian theaters. In conference with the 
head of Dramatiska Teatern in Stock- 
holm, Director Skavlan of Oslo and Di- 
rector Norrie of the Royal Danish 
Theater made plans for reciprocal visits 
and performances of their companies in 
the three capitals as a means to more in- 
timate cultural relations. {] Copenhagen 
rejoiced with the composer Carl Nielsen 
in his great success in Gothenburg with 
the performance in that city of his opera 
Saul and David. While written twenty- 
five years ago, this opera, according to the 
Swedish critics, has a strong appeal for 
modern music lovers. Carl Nielsen is now 
at work on a play to be performed during 
the celebration of H. C. Andersen’s 125th 
anniversary next year. Sophus Michaélis 
is to write the libretto which will be built 
on Andersen’s “The Bad Boy.” {1 In these 
days of Arctic and Antarctic explorations, 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
passage of Vitus Bering through the Strait 
that bears his name was made doubly sig- 
nificant. Dr. Gudmund Hatt delivered an 
address at the University and gave a pic- 
turesque account of Bering’s exploits. Dr. 
Hatt said that it was especially interest- 
ing to compare the charts made by Bering 
with those of today and find how accur- 
ately that early discoverer had put his 
findings on record. 
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In Memory of Roald Amundsen 

December 14, 1928, was the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the discovery of 
the South Pole by Roald Amundsen. It 
was fitting indeed that the world should 
pause for a few moments on that day to 
salute the memory of this modern Viking 
and gallant gentleman who perished in 
an attempt to rescue members of the No- 
bile expedition, an adventure from which 
he, on account of his age, might well have 
been excused. He did not consider his 
personal safety, and now he lies some- 
where in the vast silence of the Arctic 
with his companions of a devoted rear 
guard. 

Under the auspices of the Foundation 
and other appropriate organizations, me- 
morial meetings were held on December 
14 in many cities throughout the country. 
In New York the Foundation arranged a 
service in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine at five o'clock in the afternoon. A 
distinguished Committee, headed by the 
Honorable William C. Redfield, former 
Secretary of Commerce, and Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, attended the 
service, also the Honorable H. H. Bachke, 
Norwegian Minister to the United States, 


Madame Bachke, and the Consular rep- 
resentatives of Denmark and Sweden. 
The service was conducted by the Very 
Reverend Howard Chandler Robbins, 
Dean of the Cathedral. Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach, President of the Foundation, 
read the lesson for the day, and addresses 
were made by the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam T. Manning, Bishop of New York, 
and Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Editor 
of the New York Times. During the 
course of the service a terrestrial globe, 
the property of Dr. Finley, on which 
Amundsen and many other famous ex- 
plorers had traced their courses and cer- 
tified to them by autograph, was blessed 
by Bishop Manning and then presented 
to the American Geographical Society. 
Leaflets containing tributes from the 
Prime Minister of Norway, Lincoln Ells- 
worth, and others, were distributed 
among the congregation. The service was 
beautiful and dignified, and a worthy 
memorial to Amundsen. 

In the evening a large meeting was 
held in the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn under the auspices of the Norwegian 
Societies. At this meeting addresses were 
made by Dr. Finley, Lincoln Ellsworth, 
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Minister Bachke, and Mr. A. N. Rygg. 
A bust of Amundsen by Trygve Hammer 
stood on the platform, and a comprehen- 
sive musical program was offered. Every 
seat in the auditorium was occupied, and 
many were turned away. 


Chicago 

The Chicago meeting, under the aus- 
pices of the Geog-saphic Society of 
Chicago with the Foundation, was held in 
Orchestra Hall. Dr. Max Henius was 
Chairman of the Committee, which in- 
cluded many distinguished Scandinavians 
in the Chicago district. This meeting was 
the occasion for an enthusiastic outpour- 
ing of good will and was a unique demon- 
stration of the affection in which Amund- 
sen was held by all. An interesting and 
appropriate program was arranged. The 
participating societies were the Adven- 
turers’ Club, the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, the Historical Society, the 
Scandinavian Consular Club, the Chicago 
Norwegian Club, the Danish National 
Committee, the Norwegian National 
League, the Swedish National League, 
and the Consular Corps. 


Buffalo 

In Buffalo an impressive meeting was 
held in the Westminster Parish House. 
The program, arranged by the Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. S. Munch- 
Kielland, included addresses by the Con- 
sular representatives of Norway, Sweden, 
and Great Britain. Norwegian and Swed- 
ish musical numbers were presented, and 
the meeting was honored by the presence 
of the Mayor of Buffalo and the foreign 
Consuls. Great credit is due Mr. Munch- 
Kielland and the Committee for the splen- 
did work they did and the loyal co-opera- 
tion offered. 


Detroit 


A Memorial Banquet was given in De- 
troit at the Hotel Statler by a Committee 
of which Dr. B. Hjalmar Larsson was the 


able Chairman. Much enthusiasm was 
shown, and the evening’s program con- 
sisted of music, and tributes to Amundsen 
by the Reverend Svend Jérgensen, An- 
thony Nelson, LL.B., Colonel Edwin S. 
George, A. M. Smith, Ph.D., and Colonel 
Frederik L. Knudsen. On the afternoon 
of December 14 a large floral wreath in 
memory of Amundsen, the gift of the 
Committee, was dropped on the waters of 
Lake St. Clair from an aeroplane piloted 
by Mr. Alger Graham, who accompanied 
Wilkins to the Arctic. 


Pittsburgh 

Under the auspices of the Norwegian 
Society, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, memorial exercises were held in the 
Little Theatre on December 14. Mr. 
Frederic Schaefer, a Trustee of the Foun- 
dation, was Chairman of the Committee 
on arrangements, and addresses were 
made by Dr. Thomas S. Baker, President 
of the Carnegie Institute, Miss Bergit 
Nissen, Fellow of the Foundation, and 
others. The musical part of the program 
was appropriate and beautiful, and the 
entire proceedings were most dignified in 
character. 


Los Angeles 

The auditorium of the Public Library 
was the scene of the Memorial meeting in 
Los Angeles. It was held under the aus- 
pices of the Foundation, the University 
of California, and the Southern Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences. Professor S. B. 
Hustvedt was Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and the principal speakers were Com- 
mander G. D. Murray, Dr. Mars F. 
Baumgardt, Dr. R. A. Swift, Professor 
W. C. Westergaard, and Professor Hust- 
vedt. The commemoration was intended 
to recognize Captain Amundsen’s achieve- 
ments as a servant of the sciences, as a 
sportsman, and as a patriot. Moving pic- 
tures of the Norge flight were shown, and 
in connection with these Dr. Baumgardt 
reviewed Amundsen’s brilliant career. 
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San Francisco 


The meeting in San Francisco in many 


ways was closer to Amundsen than any 
other, for it centred around the little 
sloop Gjéa, in which the explorer navi- 
gated the Northwest Passage. Around 
this vessel, now lying in Golden Gate 
Park, gathered representatives of all the 
Scandinavian and many of the learned 
societies in the San Francisco district. 
The Committee in charge under Mr. C. F. 
Smith, the Norwegian Consul, and Mr. 
E. H. Frisell, President of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, stood on the deck of the 
Gjéa amid the many wreaths which had 
been sent in memory of Amundsen. Two 
thousand people standing in the Park 
below were addressed by Dr. O. T. Band- 
rud, pastor of the Norwegian Church in 
Oakland, by Mr. Frederick Haslund, and 
Consul Smith. The final address was by 
Mayor Rolph of San Francisco who 
pledged the aid of the city in restoring the 
Gjéa as a permanent memorial to 
Amundsen. 

In the evening dignified exercises were 
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held in the Scottish Rite Auditorium at 
which Mr. P. Stramsheim, president of 
the Norwegian National League, pre- 
sided. The speakers of the evening were 
Mr. Arthur Eide, Professor Charles Lip- 
man, Mr. Heilman, the French Consul 
General, Mr. Wallerstedt, the Swedish 
Consul General, Mr. Lund, the Danish 
Consul, Mr. E. H. Frisell, and Mr. Bern- 
hard Habel. Mr. Frisell told some per- 
sonal anecdotes of Amundsen and read 
Lincoln Ellsworth’s tribute published in 
THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW. 
December 14 was thus a memorable day 
in San Francisco, and the Chapter is to 
be congratulated that a tangible result 
is the fact that the Gjéa is now assured of 
the lasting honor and preservation which 
are its due. 


Duluth 


The Duluth commemoration, under the 
auspices of the Sons of Norway, was held 
in the auditorium of the Central High 
School. Mr. John Jenswold was Chair- 
man, and the speakers included Judge 
T. O. Gilbert, Judge Magney, and Mr. 
George Jensen. An audience of one thou- 
sand persons united in an affecting tribute 
to Amundsen. 


Springfield, Ohio 

At Springfield, Ohio, the Chapter gave 
a banquet at the Women’s Town Club, 
which was followed by an interesting 
program. Dr. J. Ness was the main 
speaker of the evening and gave an illu- 
minating account of Amundsen’s achieve- 
ments and career. He was followed by 
Dr. M. L. Reymert, who recalled some 
delightful anecdotes of the great ex- 
plorer. An appropriate musical pro- 
gram was presented by Professor An- 
ton Bjorklund, Miss Powell, Professor 
Pihlblad, Professor Grabau, and Mr. 
Fogelin. 


Other Memorial meetings, of which the 
Review has not yet received full reports, 
were held in Philadelphia, Pasadena, 
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Syracuse, and Winter 
Florida. 

On December 14 the Foundation an- 
nounced the establishment of an Amund- 
sen Memorial Fellowship in exploration. 
An initial sum of money was deposited by 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach in the Pro- 
vident Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
and since then contributions have been 
trickling in. It is to be hoped that the 
principal of the Fund will grow so that 
in the not far distant future the Founda- 
tion may award the income to some de- 
serving scientist or explorer who could 
not otherwise join an expedition. No more 
fitting memorial could be established for 
Amundsen than a fund to carry on the 
work which was nearest his heart. 

Contributions to this fund may be sent 
to Provident Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or to the office of the Foundation, 25 West 
45th St., New York City. 


Seattle, Park, 


A Party on the Kungsholm 

On Friday, December 7, the new Motor 
Liner Kungsholm of the Swedish Amer- 
ican Line was the scene of a dinner and 
evening entertainment given by the New 
York Chapter of the Foundation for the 
benefit of its Fellowship Fund. So popu- 
lar have these affairs on the liner become 
that all the tickets to both sittings of the 
dinner were sold out far in advance, and 
it was difficult to explain to many disap- 
pointed people that they could not go 
because the capacity of the ship’s dining 
room had already been reached. 

After a delicious dinner, dance music 
was supplied by two orchestras, and for 
those who did not dance bridge tables 
were conveniently placed. The entire ship 
was open to inspection, and the guests 
thoroughly enjoyed wandering through 


the spacious saloons and examining the 


staterooms equipped with every modern 
comfort for the traveller’s convenience. 

Thanks and congratulations are due 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
Baroness Dahlerup, and the ladies of the 
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Social Committee whose untiring efforts 
made the Kungsholm affair such a huge 
success. 


Fridtjof Nansen Lecture 

Under the auspices of the Foundation, 
and for the benefit of the Amundsen Me- 
morial Fellowship in Exploration, Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen will lecture in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Feb- 
ruary 16, at 8.30 o'clock. His subject will 
be Looking Backwards from the Arctic in 
the Year A.D, 3000. The lecture will be 
of unusual interest because of the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Nansen will himself 
lead the next great Arctic Expedition. 

Tickets for the lecture are on sale at 
the offices of the Foundation, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City; and at the 
C. A. Hanssen Ticket Agency, 4711 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


New York Chapter 

The Report of the New York Chapter 
covering the years from 1919 to 1928 has 
recently been submitted by Baroness 
Alma Dahlerup, Chairman of the Social 
Committee. In the report a summary is 
made of the social and cultural activities 
of the Chapter for that period, and it is 
an impressive showing. Lectures by dis- 
tinguished visitors, exhibitions, recitals, 
the excellent work of the Students’ Com- 
mittee, and the social functions all are 
reviewed in the pamphlet which the New 
York Chapter has issued. Favorable men- 
tion of the Report has been made in the 
press, and the New York Chapter is to be 
congratulated on the activity cf its mem- 
bers during a decade. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Sweden in The National 
Geographic Magazine 

The October number of The National 
Geographic Magazine is largely devoted 
to Sweden. Stockholm is described in 
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“The Granite City of the North’ by 
Ralph A. Graves. In “Sweden, Land 
of White Birch and White Coal’ Alma 
Luise Olson writes entertainingly of the 
country from many varied aspects, his- 
toric, cultural, and descriptive. Both 
articles are finely and lavishly illustrated, 
and for good measure there are also 
thirty natural-color photographs by Gus- 
tav Heurlin to picture “Types and Cos- 
tumes of Old Sweden.” 


The Swedish Historical Society 

At the annual meeting of the Swedish 
Historical Society in the Minnesota His- 
torical Library in St. Paul, Professor 
A. A. Stomberg 
Sweden’s present attitude toward emi- 
gration, and Mr. Levin Faust presented a 
paper on the industrial activities of the 
Swedes in Rockford, Illinois. To the so- 
ciety’s Board of Directors for a term of 
three years were elected Professor A. A. 
Stomberg, Dr. C. G. Wallenius, Dr. H. P. 
Linnes, and Mr. Levin Faust. The ques- 
tion of merging with the American Sons 
and Daughters of Sweden was discussed, 
but, in concurrence with the committee’s 
report, was deferred to a later date. 


gave a report on 


Kristin Lavransdatter the Book of the 
Month 

Sigrid Undset’s trilogy Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter has been chosen as its Feb- 
ruary book by The Book of the Month 
Club. The English translations are en- 
titled: The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress 


of Husaby, and The Cross. 


Mediaeval Swedish Craftsmen 
in Wood and Wrought Iron 


The International Studio for November 
contains a beautifully illustrated article 
by Mary Lois Kissell on “Mediaeval 
Craftsmen of the North.” It is especially 
of ecclesiastical furniture that she writes, 
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of chests, and coffers, used as strong- 
boxes or for alms, richly embellished 
with iron ornaments and bands; of chairs 
and benches from old churches, with in- 
tricate wood carvings, the motifs of 
which may be traced back to Viking 
times. The magazine announces that more 
articles are to follow this on Swedish 
fabrics and other arts and crafts. 


The Gustavus Adolphus Tercentenary 


To mark the tercentenary of the heroic 
death of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, a 
statue of this warrior king will be erected 
in Wilmington, Delaware. The Swedish 
Colony there owed its existence chiefly 
to his initiative; and the unveiling of 
the proposed monument will be a part 
of the elaborate program which is being 
planned to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Sweden’s colonial settlements. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Will Deliver a Lecture 


‘‘Looking Backwards from 
the Arctic in the Year 
A.D. 3000”’ 


at the 


Academy of Music, Brooklyn 


Saturday, February 16 
8:30 o'clock 


Under the Auspices of 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


For the Benefit of The Amundsen Memorial 
Fellowship 


Tickets on Sale at the Foundation Office, 25 West 
45th Street, New York orat C. A. Hanssen & Bros., 
4711-5th Ave., Brooklyn | 














No Preparation has yet 
been invented 


and Tooth Paste. More than a quarter century has 
passed since Vademecum was first put on the market. 
New generations have grown up and learned — as 
have the old ones — to value 


ad 


VADEMECUM 


Give Vademecum the first place among the toilet preparations 


you use daily. 


VADEMECUM 


\TOOTH RB PASTE | 


Barnangens 
Tekniska Fabrikers 4.-B. 


STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN. A 


STAVANGER PRESERVING COMPANY 


Largest and Most Modern Canning Factory in Stavanger, Norway 
Established 1873 


SARDINES 
BRISLING 
KIPPER-SNACKS 
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Wee ; 
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TRADE MARK 


sy- FISH BALLS 
es’ FISH CAKES 
FISH PUDDING 


Ask for *‘* Crossed Fish’? — and you will be satisfied 


TRADE NOTES 


Swevish Woop Pure Mitis Have Bie Contracts 

More than 80,000 tons of bleached sulphite have 
been sold by the Swedish wood pulp mills for 
delivery this year. Of unbleached sulphite, 465,000 
tons of the 1929 production have been contracted 
for; 255,000 tons of sulphate have also been sold. 
Of these products, 20,000 tons of bleached sulphite 
is for the United States, together with 165,000 
tons unbleached sulphite and 155,000 tons sulphate. 


SwepisH TELEPHONES INSTALLED 
In Many Countries 


The Swedish telephones manufactured. by the 
L. M. Ericsson Company are in increasing demand 
in other countries, Naples, Italy, being one of the 
most recent additions to the constantly extended 
field of operation of the Swedish company. Swed- 
ish telephones are proving very popular in Mexico, 
where a sister concern of the Ericsson Company 
has installed more than 24,000 telephones in Mexico 
City alone. si 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL 


S urgical Instruments 
of “Stainless Steel”? 


Made by STILLE- WERNER, Stockholm, 
Sweden, and sold in this country by 


STILLE-SCANLAN 


NEW YORK 


The first to be made of ‘Stainless 
Steel’ and the first to beintroduced 
to the American market—Stille- 
Scanlan instruments alone com- 
bine a century of professional co- 
operation in the detailed designing 
and expert making of the finest sur- 
gicalinstruments in the world—and 
the proper application of “Stain- 
less Steel” in their construction. 


STILLE-SCANLAN 


522 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Vertical Steel 
Filing Cabinets 


These “Steel Age™ No. 
800 Line Files are of high 
grade electro-welded con- 
struction ; possessing qual- 
ity, capacity and strength. 


Attractively priced in 
olive green baked enamel 
finish; also grained in 
mahogany, oak or wal- 
nut at a small additional 
cost. 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. 


Corry, Penna. 
CABLE ADDRESS—CORJAM 


ce ¥ 5 as ee 
ee rene ‘ i <> Pm 


ana wonderfully Scenic 
Northwest 
Parks 


ONE low round trip fare! 


See the tremendous mountain grandeur 
of Glacier National Park,and Waterton 
Lakes National Park, in the Canadian 
Rockies;alsothe snow fields and flower- 
carpeted meadows of Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park and Mt. Baker National 

Special round tripsummer 
fares will enable you to enjoy the varied 
scenic beauties of a!l four parks on one 
low-cost vacation ticket; for descrip- 
tive books and full information write— 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Room 743, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAX 


Ces 


“Aa dependable railway 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Fixe Recorp or S.S. StrockKHOLM 


The withdrawal of the S.S. Stockholm of the 
Swedish American Line from the New York- 
Gothenburg route calls attention to the fine record 
of this ship, which passed 13 years of its 28 years 
of service under the Swedish flag. During the 
World War the Stockholm managed to make seven 
complete round trips the first year in spite of 
many holdups, and after the armistice it assisted 
in carrying American troops from France back to 
New York. During the first year of the war the 
Stockholm carried 7,442 passengers and 53,000 
tons of freight, and earned 1,824,000 kronor for her 
firm. From July 1917 to June 1918 the ship was 
laid up on account of the export embargo in the 
United States, but it entered service again in the 
latter part of 1918. In all, the Stockholm carried 
under the Swedish flag 110,832 passengers and 
434,708 tons of freight on the 196 trips she made 
to and from America. 


WitHEeL_MseN Line to Expanp SERVICE 


The Wilhelm Wilhelmsen Line, with its great 
fleet of Diesel motorships, plans to place six of 
these ships in service between New York and the 
Far East. Australia is also included in the com- 
pany’s expansion plan in order to carry the ship- 
ments of wool from that country to Europe. It is 
an indication of sound conditions in Norwegian 
shipping, that the Wilhelmsen company, in addi- 
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tion to its already big fleet of motorships, has 
eight more in process of building. 


Unirep States Mercuant MARINE 


Of the 2794 ships of American register, 1333 
craft with a total tonnage of 6,900,000 are privately 
owned. The Shipping Board owns 853 vessels with 
a tonnage of 4,400,000. Private shipping firms have 
contracted for 67 ships with a total tonnage of 
122,134. 

SwepisH Free Ports anp Battic TRANSPORTATION 


Since the establishment of the three Swedish free 
ports at Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Malmd, there 
has been a constantly increasing business with the 
Baltic countries to the south, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Danzig, and Lithuania. Trade with Fin- 
land and Soviet Russia is also increasing. The 
Swedish transport arrangements greatly facilitate 
loading and unloading in the free port zones. 


LeaGcur or Nations ror IMPROVEMENT 
or SEAMEN’s ConDITIONS 

For the purpose of improving living conditions of 
seamen both at sea and on land, the League of 
Nations has appointed a committee of which Have- 
lock Wilson, president of the English Seamen’s 
Union, and Director T. Salvesen, of Norway, are 
members. It is felt that better safety regulations 
are in order for the protection of sailors especially 
when on shore, and that co-operation with the 
various port authorities will be essential, particu- 
larly with reference to the closing of bars at certain 
hours. 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


INCORPORATED 
SCANDINAVIAN and BALTIC CRUISES 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 


‘The American Route to Northern Europe’’ 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen and Helsingfors 
Weekly Sailings 


NEW MODERN EQUIPMENT 
HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER 
IN EACH ROOM 
ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


LOWEST RATES 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 
from New York 


S. S. MINNEQUA 
S. S. SCHENECTADY 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City 


PUIGOMGNIR, BR? sakccxvcsoassnecetncies Bourse Bldg. 
209 So. La Salle St. 


Romane: OTN. Ss so5<'ckesaee 
Dew Orleans, Via.) cccsccocccexs 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 


Copenhagen, Denmark ... 


Telephone Bowling Green 2885 


Baltimore, Md. ........... First National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oliver Bldg. 
Gothenburg, Sweden Skeppsbron 4 


wareinie alate wae Ostergade 3 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN 
PN Ler 
ey = 


DIRECT TO 


NORWAY 


THE HOME OF 
Modern Twin Screw Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD” WINTER SPORTS 
““BERGENSFJORD” 
IN 8-9 DAYS 


INTERNATIONAL SKI TOURNAMENT 
at Holmenkollen, Oslo, February 27th and March 2nd-3rd 


Suitable Sailing for this Event 
STAVANGERFJORD, from New York February 16th. 


LATER SAILINGS: 


From Oslo From New York 
Feb. 16th 5th 


Mar. 7th-- STAVANGERFJORD -- Mar. 23rd 
Mar. 2ist-- BERGENSFJORD . Apr. 6th 


Apr. 11th-- . Apr. 27th 
Apr. 25th-- --BERGENSFJORD - 


May 16th-- -- STAVANGERFJORD ~~~ ist 
May 3i1st BERGENSFJORD vos JUNE 15th 
June 2Ist--- STAVANGERFJORD July 6th 


Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound 


OUR SAILINGS CONNECT WITH NORTH CAPE AND FJORD CRUISES 
FROM BERGEN IN THE SUMMER SEASON 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Available on BERGENSFJORD, al! sailings. CABINS located on Shelter-Deck, CABIN DINING ROOM, 


and SOCIAL HALL after and half of lower PROMENADE DECK ffor the accommodation of the 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN PASSENGERS. 


Our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost, of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 


Daily convenient connections to 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 


Telephone Bowling Green 5570 
75 East Wacker Drive 319 Second Avenue South 278 Main Street 


Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC Douglas Bld¢., 4th and Union 
San Francisco, Cal.: EDWARDS & VICKERY 29 Geary Street 
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